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'*DON*T TRUST YOUR MOTIiliR:'* 

CAMBODL<\N GENERAL VISITS A VILLAGE” 

[Editor^s note: The follo'oing is an excergt 
from a>i article by Don Kirk^ the southeast 
Asiar:. correspondent for the Los Angeles Times, 
The article^ *'^Tky They Call Lon Nol ^The Mayor 
of Pnompenh/^' appeoa^ed in the Tune 27 ^ i.. ' '' 
edition of the Lew Y^rk Times Magazine - 

C'nlikz. 'Mirk, contiyiual refers to Lort'n 
Vietnanese^ National Liberation Front and 
Cartbodian guerillas as the enemy ^ the arti- 
cle brings home the hold fact that nearly 
ail of Canhodia is united in the revolutionary 
struggle and that the only place where the 
davionals find sanctuary is in the capltol 
city of Pnompenh, 

Kirk even writes that "After more than 
a year of warfare y American officers will 
admit privately that the Communists dould 
overrun Pnompenh any time they wont, 

Everyone proof is the Jan, 22 raid 
on the capital airport. Guerilla forces 
knocked out more than 30 planes and helicopt- 
orv and did heavy damage to other equipment 
before the Cambodian regulars even had 
the shoelaces of their combat boots tied , ] 

”We are glad to corae and meet here,” 
uulC Cambodian Brig* Gen. Sosthene Fernandez, 

U 5 he arrived with his entourage at a village 
a few miles from his camp. A crowd of 100 or 
so peasants listened impassively under a oan- 
yan tree in front of a monastery. They had 
waited for six hours, wiiLlc soldiers forbade 
them to return to their homes and fields. 

Few of them bothered to smile, even politely. 

riic bodies of two guerillas, one a 
Vietnamese wearing Ho Chi Minh sandals made 
from a truck tire, the other a Cambodian, lay 
just beyond the bamboo fence surrounding 
the monastery. Curious Cambodian soldiers 
stared at the bodies, but the villagers fur- 
tively walked by without looking. They 
paused and cringed, however, when several 
men arrived carrying the unconscious forms 
of two farmers wounded h\' exploding Cambo- 
dian artillery shells . 


for peace Dismissed, the villagers filed slowly, 
silently as before, outside the monastery. They 
did not accept the leaflets handed out by the students 
and teaciiers, part of the propaganda squad that had 
come along with Fernandez "We cannot read," a 
woman explained' to a soldier; 

As soon as the peasantry had left, Fernandez 
jnvitod us to a multi-course meal, accompanied by 
the usual libations Boxes of canned tomato juice, 
supposedly for the villagers, held up the table 
boards. Bandages -- always in short supply -- 
served as napkins. A truck arrived with freshly 
roasted beef and chicken. Some monks looked on 
from a respectful distance, but otherwise none 
of the local inhabitants could watch, even from 
the monastery gates The general and his staff 
were convulsed throughout the meal by a seemingly 
endless senes of jokes. My interpreter translated 
one side-splitter that was particularly well-received: 
"I wish I could have had my wedding banquet without 
the wedding." 

The feast lasted nearly two hours -- twice as 
long as the speech-making and propagandizing. Then, 
packed into their convoy, Fernandez, his colonels, 
and two companies of guards began the drive to 
town Ahead of them, walking along the road, were 
the students, the low-echelon Government workers 
and the teachers, some of them still carrying the 
leaflets they were supposed to have distributed 
among the peasants. ‘^^uJents and soldiers alike 
3 poke disparagingly of the villagers, whom they 
looked upon as social inferiors and suspected of 
collaborating witli the guerillas. "Don’t trust 
the stars, don’t trust the skies, don’t trust in 
women, don't trust your mother, who says she has no 
debt," cautioned one army officer, quoting an 
ancient Khmer maxim that may explain why so many 
troops liad to accompany his superiors into the 


HARVARD CONSIDERS "MOR/.L FACTORS" 

IN INVESTING ENDOWMENT 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (LNS) -- Harvard University’s 
special faculty committee voted recently to consid- 
er "moral factors” as well as maximum income in 
investing its hi 1 1 ion -dol 1 ar endowment. 


”We will search for the enemy in the 
mountains and the forests,” said Fernandez, 
talking into a microphone set up by his prop- 
aganda team. ”Wc come not to destroy but to 
defend.” A Catholic \^/hose paternal grandfather 
had migrated from the Philippines to perform 
in the royal orchestra, the General attempted 
to pla)' upon the Buddhist beliefs of the pop- 
ulace. ”Wc come with monks from this monastery,” 
no said. ”Wc wiM protect the monastery chief. 

We will leave a colonel here with a battalion.” 

The general tlicn introduced the chief of 
the monastery, tlic \cncrablc Reth Sam .An, who 
had sat beliind iiim with tlircc other monks 
througliout the speccli, I’he venerable, gaunt 
and bonyfaced, sliouted ant i -Communist denuncia- 
tions. Fernandez and the officers smiled among 
themselves when he suggt.‘sted tiie arm\' dri\'e 
the Communists "as far as liong Kong." i inally, 
the monk led the crowd in a singsong prayer 


Harvard's committee said that Harvard should 
consider avoiding tobacco stocks, and stocks of 
companies that pratice racial and "other invidious 
forms of discrimination.” The panel also suggested 
not investing in companies doing business in seg- 
regat ioiust South Africa . 

At present, Harvard has holdings of 288,000 
shares of C’cneral Motors; 142,000 shares of Polaroid; 
and 544,000 siiares of Middle South Utilities, plus 
other holdings, for a total of over $1 billion. 

Both General Motors and Polaroid have extensive op- 
erations in South Africa; Middle South Utilities 
has a notoriously racist hiring policy. 
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In Mtmoriam -- Spot Mailbag, a fine cat, 

I'. il out the window and died Bom January 4, 
Died June 50, 1971. Live like her. 
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CAPE COD TENANTS TAKE OVER ARMORY 
GET StiPPORT- FROM- GUARDSMEN' 

HYANNIS, Mass. (UlS^ -- Nine families, forced 
from their winter homes on Cape Cod by high sum- 
mer rents, have moved into a National Guard 
Armory in Hyannis, Guardsmen who belong to Re 
servists Against the War sponsored a barbecued 
chicken picnic in support of the families and 
their efforts to obtain-decent', ' reasonably-priced 
hous i ng the year round , 

THe families involved have lived on Cape 
Cod all their lives. Some of the people 
formerly owned homes but had to sell or move out 
due to overcrowding. For the past several years 
they have rented homes for nine nrtonths of each 
year and doubled up with other families when 
rents were raised sky-high for the summer season. 

This year they demanded housing from the 
state. Money to subsidize the construction 
of such housing has been available for 5 years 
but not one community on Cape Cod has applied for 
it 


Governor Francis Sargent and the Mass. 
National Guard want to move the tenants to 
temporary housing at Otis Air Force Base in 
Falmouth. The tenants won't go because they 
say Otis is hard to reach without a car, the Otis 
housing may not be in good condition, and the 
move is just one more eviction. 
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TEACHER SUSPENDED FOR SHOWING FANGS 

GREENLAWN, N.Y. (LNS) -- Julius Biernan, 
a teacher at Oldfields Junior High here, has 
been suspended with pay for allegedly biting 
a student's arm. He said he did it to prove 
he didn't have false teeth, 

Biernan was also accused of twisting a stu- 
dent's arm to get an eraser from her. The 
State Department of Education is reviewing 
the case, but no final settlement has been 
made . 
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ROTC COMPULSORY IN ATLANTA HIGH SCHOOLS 

ATLANTA, Ga . (LNS) -- All tenth grade boys 
in the Atlanta Public Schools will automatically 
be enrolled in ROTC unless an exception is 
authorized by the Area Superintendent. 

The ROTC program is being made compulsory 
partly because, as the board puts it, "a unit 
must enroll a minimum of 100 boys. It is 
likely that some schools will not be able to 
maintain a unit if the course is made an elective." 
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WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOLS INFILTRATED 

SEATTLE, Wash. (LNS) -- Young police cadets, 
disguised as high school students, have been used 
to make dope busts in schools in Seattle. Over 
75 arrests have been made this year by these 
agents 

Though officials say that no student inform- 

L I BE RAT I ON News 


ers are being recruited, their tactics have 
caused students to be-scrspicious of each 
other' and‘espec'i3*l ly host'i'le to new students. 

The Seattle-King County Drug Commission 
has recommended that only uniformed officers 
should be used in schools, and that the under 
cover agents'shouid'work' in rhe community to 
get major "pushers- and ' deal ers 

The president of Seattle's student senate, 
which represents the city's twelve high schools, 
objected to the agents, calling them "an infringe" 
ment on the academic and social atmosphere of 
theschool s ," 

Seattle School Superintendent Forbes 
Bot toml y supports the program even though 
he wasn't told about it when itbegan. 
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H!!, YOU'RE ON CANDID CAMERA: 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS SURVE 1 LLED 

TEXARKANA, Ark. (LNS) — Cameras and tape 
recorders now record each class in Texarkana's 
junior highs and high schools. The policy was 
adopted fol lowing several weeks of racial prob- 
lems . 

The main reason given for. this action was 
that it would serve as a psyehol ogi cal deterrent 
against further problems . However, one official 
admitted that they also hoped to record students 
who "talked back'-' to- teachers . 
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WOMEN'S GONFERENCE 0N ABORTION 
PLANNED- F0R- JULY' 16-18 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- A national women^s con- 
ference on abortion will take place in New York 
City July 16-18. This weekend is the annivers- 
ary of the 18A8 Seneca Falls Convention where 
women of the last century met and mapped out 
what became the victorious woman's suffrage 
movement . 


The conference, sponsored by the Committee 
For a Women's National Abortion Coalition, will 
discuss different plans for a nation-wide cam- 
paign to repeal all abortion laws and end forced 
ster i 1 i zat ion . 


One idea already proposed is a massive demon- 
stration in Washington this fall to coincide with 
Supreme Court hearings on whether a woman's right 
to privacy applies to abortion. Other ideas include 
a bill that would make all 1 aws ■ res t ri c t1 ng ' abort i ons 
unconstitutional, a law suit challenging the tax- 
exempt status of the Catholic Church because of its 
ant i -abort ion lobbying and abortion speak-outs and 
testimonials in every city. 

For ideas on how to help organize the conference 
in your area, and for more specific information 
on the time and place of the conference, write to 
the Committee for a Women's National Abortion Coa- 
1 ition, 137"A West lAth St., New York , N . Y . 1 00 1 1 . 
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LOUISIANA ROCK FESTIVAL: SHORT .AND SOUR 

LOUISIANA (LNS)-The ’’Celebration of Life” rock 
festival, billed as eight days of music on an island 
in the Mississippi River, was a big disappoiatmf^nt 
Running from Thursday, June 24, to Sunday, June 2/, 
the affair started three days late and ended four 
days early. Considering that tickets cost S2S for 
eight days, and $20 for three days, that’s quite a 
rip-off. But that was only the beginning.- 

The first site scheduled for the festival --near 
Hattiesburg, Miss. --was actually nowhere near the 
river A stage and other facilities were built any- 
way and promptly burned do\m, according to a "Ctle- 
ration” worker, ”by the Klan and the rednecks " 

But promotor Stephen Kapelow of the Cambridge 
Investment Corp. (the corp. involved in last year’s 
Atlanta pop festival) didn’t seem perturbed "Ive 
never planned to have it there. It was one of three 
decoy sites." 

So the "Celebration" ended up on the banks of the 
Atchafalya River, 20 miles north of Krotc Springs, 
Louisiana. Tents and make-shift shelters sprawled 
over the 700 acre flat field which was once a sugar 
plantation. The few trees around the outside of the 
field provided little protection from the piercing 
sun, and the lack of rain--usually a good thing for 
a rock festival--tumed the dirt roads into dust 
bowls. At night, a cool breeze blew off the river. 
During the day swimmers filled the river, but strong 
a: d treacherous currents kept nearly everyone close 
to shore. Still there were two drownings. Also one 
death from an overdose, and five births. 

Throughout the whole affair there were legal 
problems. The site was leased Thursday, June 17, 
but the Pointe Coupee Parish police jury immediately 
banned it. Freaks began to pour into the area 
anyway, and promoters went to court. 

Traffic began to build up and state police re- 
routed festival goers onto the levee as far as 20 
miles south of the site. Finally officials com- 
promised in federal court Tuesday June 22, and 
agreed to let the festival go on if there were enough 
facilities for an initial crowd of 1^,000 

But the promotors had advertised extensively 
throughout the country, especially in college papers, 
and about 100,000 people showed up They even came 
from foreign countries. 

The "Celebration" music wasn't even so hot. In 
fact, the main reason the festival closed 4 days 
early was because there just weren't any more groups 
left to play. 

On Thursday, only half the speakers were work- 
ing, and sound was oonsistently muddled the fciiow- 
ing night too. Both nights, the music didn't even 
begin until 11p.m. By Saturday, the sound was fine, 
but by then it was really too late to mend the dam- 
age already done to the festival morale 

There was alot of every kind of drug at ’’Cele- 
bration", but because of tJ'.e size of the crowd, fcvv 
busts were made at first. But on Sunday, L i f ' s 

deputies started searching cars and occupants raii- 
domly. Many cars were impounded and there were ov-r 
100 arrests. There was also a goou 'nit of ruugli 
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shoving, kicking, and swinging clubs . 

Bikers were hired as part of the security force. 
Just why no one knows. At the Altamont festival 
a bike gang killed a black man during the Rolling 
Stones' performance, and Kapelow had dealings with 
bikers at the Atlanta festival in Byron. (There, 
bikers chain-beat one man to death, shot others, 
and raped several women.) At "Celebration" they 
were run out of the^area by strate troopers when they 
began chain-beating freaks.' 

There were super high prices at concession 
stands too--50<f to $1 for cigarettes, $1.50 for 
a watermellon, 50(f a can for beer, a prepackaged, 
plastic cheeseburger for 65<f, three ounces of cheap 
cole for 25<j:, Finally Friday night, hundreds of 
people stormed the main food stand, and seized food 
and passed it out. The action promptly forced a 
drastic lowering of' prices and the opening of a 
free kitchen, 

(Thanx to the Great Speckled Bird for this story.) 
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EXPLORING THE ELEPHANT'S REAR END 
STANDARD OIL IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

by Victor Perlo 

Daily World Magazine/LIBERATION News Service 

The largest offshore oil production in the 
world today is off Louisiana. But a Standard Oil 
Company official made this coirpafison: "...the 
Louisiana area is minute compared with Southeast 
Asia--abcut like a postage stamp on an elephant’s 
rear end." 

Standard Oil and its affiliates, plus Shell and 
Texaco arc currently pumping millions of dollars 
into the ’’elephant’s rear" in an attempt to develop 
S,E. Asia’s rich oil resources. It is likely that 
US oil companies, if once ' established offshore, 
will use the U.S. fleet to protect th^ir position. 

U.S, oil's interest in S.E. Asia is by no means 
new. Standard Oil has been in Vietnam since the 
turn of the century. When the U.S. replaced French 
colonial interests in the 1950’s, Standard Vacuum, 
a wholly owned subsidary of Standard Oil, became 
the largest U.S. business in the country. Its 
general manager, George Case, told a Congressional 
Committee : 

"My own company .. .has very satisfactory re- 
lations with the Vietnamese (Diem) Government. 

We have access to any official that we want to see 
. Our relations with the American Government of- 
ficials in the country are also good, and we can 
get a fair, honest hearing' at any time with either 
government . " 

The Standard Oil companies are part of the 
Rockef?ller-Chase Manhattan Bank financial-indus- 
trial empire. Several years ago Chase Manhattan 
opened the first U.S. branch bank in Saigon. Set 
up to serve the U.S shadow government and the 
mil;tary, it was a fortress bank--windowless with 
shooting holes for machine guns. 

Ihc- Rockefeller-Standard Oil group has been 
Jiny~T7"r971 more . 


very aggressive ir. pushing Pest lor II ex- 

pansionist U S foreign policy In 19^+0 i.eo D 
Welch, then Treasurer of Standard Oil Oompany (New 
Jersey), said che U S. mast seize ’’pclitical, social, 
and economic"leadership in world affairs- 

"We are the majority stockholder in chis cor- 
poration kaewn as the world Nor is this for a 
given term of office- This is a permanent obliga- 
tion . " 

Rockefeller men have been architects of Amer- 
ican foreign pclic\‘ for the past fifteen years 
John Foster Dulles was a Staj-idard Oil law\er and 
Rockefeller Foundation Chairman Dean Rusk was 
also a chairman of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
John McCone, CIA chief under Johnson, was a director 
of Standard Oil of California and major stockholder 
of that company 

Under these men, t’ne fundamental economic aim 
of D S foreign policy became to make the world 
super profitable for American corporate investment 
Income received on direct foreign investments of 
United States companies increased more than ten 
times since the end of IVorld War II Oil companies 
receive almost half of tne total --they receive 
twice as much foreign profits as all manufacturing 
companies combined Nearly 90-o of their foreign 
profits come from the developing continents 

Last year most corporation’s profits declined 
But Standard Oil of New Jersey As increased to a re- 
cord 1.3 billion after ta^es , Mure than half. 

$681 million, came from foreign investments 

Foreigri profits increased more than domestic 
profits decreased Jerse}'s total profits and for- 
eign investment profits exceeded those of any other 
industrial corporation, Staiidard Oil of California 
also made record profits in 1970. Four-fifths 
of its crude oil comes from abroad, mainly Asia 
More than half its profits are foreign Mobil, 
a Standard company, increased its profits to a 
new higli, with foreign operations accounting for 
19'o of profits 

T’he petroleum industy lias Ii J.storical ly employed 
the lowest number of blacks than any other basic 
industy in the United States In 19bS only 5 9% 
of all major company workers were black- almost 
all of tliem in the loucst wage jobs in tlie great 
Texas , Louisiana, OkJalioma crude ci 1 fields, in 
1960, only O.S^o of the workers were black 
* ■« ' 

Standard Oil products should be boycott eJ A 
boycott of Standard OiJ car be effective The 
grape arid lettuce bo\cotts were Mie boycott 

cut that cliain's proF-it ono tnird in the last 
quarter 

Ihe Dow Chemicc.l l:o>'cor.i did not liuri decisivel\ 
because Dow hardlv dojjcnds at all on direci sales 
tcj consumers. Lven ^o, it got out ol napalm 
But Standard Oil do“S depend mainly on direct sales 
to consumers Man-.* l-nnil'es omi ears, ane a ue- 
cideJ majority are row euiiSo ous 1 y agaiii't the war 
Standard Oil brand:- are well knoAn ib.f'ie ere al- 
ternatives ivcilal'le, t-quai in ^uai i i\- and p^'ice- 

Boyeott d-naanu -. >riould vi.' ’ 
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* A 10 cents per gallon cut in the retail 
price of all gasolines 

* Priority hiring for black, chicano, 

Indian and other minority workers until they reach 
peculation percentage at each job level 

* No purchases of Standard Oil products 
until ever)' U S. soldier, sailor and airman is out 
of Indochinese land, sea and air. 

For more information on the boycott of Standard 
Oil products write: 

International Boycott of Standard Oil Committee 

543 S- Dearborn 

Room 1416 

Cliicago, 111 60604 

and 

Another Mother For Peace 

407 NA Maple Drive 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

--30-- 

"OPPRFSSION IN THE NAME OF YOUR OWN FATHER" 

CONN WOODFREAKS EVICTED 

"When rrr^f daa--or J .M, Scott Associates — found 
out that our g^cme was revolution^ and living what 
we believe^ all hell broke lose, We^ve not giving 
up this land- It*s been liberated, I mean, what are 
you supposed to do when oppression, in the naxne of 
your own father, comes knocking at your door?** 

Jan Scott, from the Woodfreak 
Commune 

WOODBURY, Conn (LNS)--On Memorial Day J.M. 

Scott showed up at the Woodfreak Commune, the people 
who put out Country Senses Magazine (a Connecticut 
underground paper), and tried to boat up several 
members of the commune The Commune called the 
police and Mr Scott was arrested. But undaunted 
he returned the next day with two friends and tried 
to wreck the six room log cabin. 

T'he cops were called in again and the three 
men were arrested for assault, breach of ti»e peace 
and destruction of Mr. Scott's own property, Mr. 
Scott owns the 40 acres that he rents to his owii 
son, and Jan’s friends. 

Mr. Scott and his son don't see eye to eye and 
so father Scott is intent on chasing the Woodfreaks 
awa>’ The Woodfreaks have been farming the land 
for over a year and a half Their organic garden 
is not only their food source, but their subsis- 
tence income 

The Woodfreaks are trying to fight the eviction 
and need support, Send any contribut ions - -$2300 
is needed to go to court--to the Country Senses 
Defense Fund, c/o Voog , Simmons & Voog, 1 Jefferson 
Square, Waterhury, Conn 

--30-- 

o C I’crine)' Co reported a $79 million profit 
in AA"(' on the 1 5S charge it leveled on all credit 
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MPICAL M LUIA BULLETIN BOARD:" INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LNr"5LTBSCR I BERS , NOT fF^WbU CATTW 


From: Country Senses Monthly Magazine, Box ^65, 
Woodbury, Conn. 

We just got hit by Concert Hall, I mean they 
have been sending us ad insertion orders since 
1969 , and of course we never got paid for any of 
them. But that was OK since we figured they were 
helping out city papers who were desparate.,. 

They strung us along with a lot of do-gooder 
hype. 


but we objected strongle to what amounts to crude 
plagarizing, without any credit given to the 
original artist or publication. 


Kindly inform your subscribers of this. We 
have mailed you under separate cover copies of the 
Transformation containing the original drawings-- 
you can compare them with the rip-off. 




After running a check through various under- 
ground papers across the country we have concluded 
that Concert Hall has not paid one fucking bill to 
anybody in the last year and they have the biggest 
fraud operation to hit the revolutionary media. 
It*s laughable, it so absurd. I hope you might 
suggest in your packets that Concert Hall should 
be boycotted and that no insertions should be 
accepted even on a pre-payment basis. They have 
just hit too many of us to have this go on any 
more... Hard rain to you Concert Hall. 
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From: The Los Angeles News Advocate, 15130 Ven- 

tura Boulevard, suite 312, Sherman Oaks, 

Cal iforn ia 9l430 

Thank you , gentlemen, 

for your cooperation in picking up so many 
LANA original cartoons and spreading them far and 
wide through LNS. Tony Auth, our cartoonist, is 
now working for the Philadelphia Inquirer and will 
begin to syndicate his cartoons come September. 

We here at LANA think that Tony is one of the 
best in the country. 

LANA, after a shaky start, has started to 
catch on. We do wish that other alternative 
newspapers would place us on their exchange list. 
As far as we know we send to every other alter- 
native newspaper, but our rate of exchange has 
been sma 11... 


From: Common Sense, Box 1335» Bloomington, Ind. 

47^01 


We'll be printing our next issue on August 
15~“summer is very slow in a Big University Small 
Town, and we have a good deal of unfinished business 
to deal with in liquidating the old Spectator assets, 
making sense of their books and ours, etc. So if 
you don't get any papers for another month, don't 
be alarmed, and keep on sending us exchanges--many 
people will be coming in during the summer to 
browse through our exchange rack, and we also use 
them to give some local bookstore people an idea of 
what they might stock--the absence of other papers 
from local headshops and newstands is a provincial 
handicap we're trying to overcome. 

Please add us to your exchange list, we're Bloom- 
ington's only radical newsmagazine. The Spectator 
lives on in microfilm back issues only. 

We would really appreciate any leads on where 
we might get a used Justowriter or 16x22 copy-re- 
ducing camera cheaply. 


.u a. .L .u .t. a. .1. j . a 
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From: University of California, University Art 

Museum, Berkeley, Cal. 94720 

The Pacific Film Archive of the museum is of- 
fering, in cooperation with Video Free America of 
San Francisco, a videotape presentation entitled 
"Tapes from All Tribes" that will run from July 21 
through August 1 5. 


LANA has stopped crawling and is beginning 
to walk. After publishing monthly for almost a 
year, we go bi-monthly beginning on August 1. 

Then, hopefully, we will publish weekly before 
th i s year i s out. 

As Los Angeles* outlet printing "the news 
ignored by others," LANA is interested in sending 
out speculative bundle orders to the major cities 
ofthe country. Distributors can make a quarter 
a copy. . , 

Thanks again for all the help--and peace 
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From: Transformation, P.O. Box 6)79, Station "A" 

Toronto 1 , Ontario 

A friend informed us that LNS ?j^348, June 9 
contains a ripped-off work from our publication, 
which Georgia Straight copied from Transformation, 
without either asking the artist or ourselves. 

We wrote them a letter complaining about such 
foul practice. Our point is, as you can see, 
that we would have given permission to reprint 
the cartoon, as would the artist, Ann Weatherby, 


We are looking for tapes from all categories: 
underground, alternative, experimental, and so on. 

Although equipment can be obtained for showing 
any tape, tapes of the formats EIAJ Type 1 VTR 
(Sony AV), Sony 1/2" CV, and Sony I" EV are pre- 
ferred. Tapes in 1 1/2 to 3“hour modules are also 
preferred, although tapes of every length are wel- 
comed . 

Please mail tapes C.O.D. by special fourth- 
class rate, special delivery to Willard Morrison, 
Pacific Film Archive, University Art Museum, 2625 
Durant Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 94/20. The Archive 
will return the tapes immediately after use. Please 
include a sheet of pertinent information: title of 

tape, format to be played on, description for sound 
mixing, special running instructions, etc. 
7V7V:V7V7V7V7V7'r7V;V7't7V7y7V7':-;C7':7V7-:7V7*:*7V7t7V7V7V7t7V7V7V7V7^yr7^A*3VA7V7V7V**7V7VAAA7V7V7V 

From: Alice II, Georgia Straight, 56 A Powell St. 

Vancouver, B.C . , Canada 

We are in prison and are working on an under- 
ground paper, very underground if you know what I 
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Straight is going to help us by reprinting as many 
copies as they can. The paper is FAP , Fuck All 
PigSa Vol . 1, UOo 2 is leaving here (Monroe, 
Washington) to British Columbia^ 

It's a good shot in the arm, help us. 

Anybody that needs or wants a copy write to 
us c/o the Georgia Straight. 

Please send a donation to the Georgia Straight 
as they are doing it for us free and will need 
money for printing costs. If enough people are 
interested and help by a 10^ donation we here can 
keep putting it our for reprints. Also, please, 
please, all underground papers reprint It and pass 
it around for free or 5C or 10^. We want it to go 
as fa r as poss i bl e. 


For prison exchange: Please all undergrounds send 

free subs to Carl Harp #26-516, Box 777 Monroe, 
Wash. 98272 . 

************** *AA******A**A******A**A**y:**?V***3V;V;V* 

To: The Underground Press 

From: LNS 

About two months ago we sent out a letter a- 
bout a trip to Hanoi. We were asking for ideas on 
how to organize it--ideas that would hopefully play 
down LNS' role in the planning. However, at this 
time we have received five responses to the letter. 
Two of them appeared in the RMBB--from Shelter 
Half (Tacoma, Wash.), and New Age (Buffalo), We 
have also been contacted by Worker's World (N.Y.C.), 
the Berkeley Tribe and the Philadelphia Free Press. 
A1 1 three said they wou Id be wi 1 1 i ng to work on it. 
But no one had a plan for getting the trip in mo- 
tion, so we think that it's time we put out some 
ideas : 

We think it would be good to have representa- 
tives from different areas of the country and dif- 
ferent areas of the movement. Dividing regionally 
--possibly playing down the importance of West and 
East Coasts (which have been pretty well represent- 
ed in Hanoi), could be done by consulting a map. 

For example: 

1. The Northeast--States from Kentucky and 
Virginia, and east of the Mississippi. 

2. South--States from Arkansas , Tennessee, 
North Carolina and south--Arkansas and Louisiana be- 
ing the westernmost states, 

3. Northwest--Texas , Oklahoma, Arizona, New' 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 

West--the West Coast Slates plus Idaho^, 
Nevada, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii. 

5 . Midwest--All that'sleft. 

Ideally third world papers should be repres- 
ented In the group, as well as Women's liberation, 
Gay liberation, Gl's, community and workers' papers. 
The five people who eventually go on the trip can- 
not really represent all of those groups but it's 
something to keep in mind. 

We think that at least three of the five 
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should be women. 

All of the above ideas are based on two things: 
how the underground press can best be represented in 
Hanoi, and how large a section of the press the del- 
egates can easily respond to on their return. 

We don't see how it is possible for LNS to hold 
regional meetings. It is possible though, that one 
or tv/o papers in each region might be able to do it. 
The problems of getting a varied group would remain 
to be solved. 

There is another way to get the trip off the 
ground. The New Age said In their letter that they 
would be willing to finance one of their people on 
a trip to Hanoi. We could find at least four other 
papers willing to do the same, and if enough volun- 
teers appeared we could be reasonably sure of get- 
ting people from a variety of regions and types of 
papers . 

This method is almost sure to produce a trip in 
a short time. And the people on such a trip, on the 
understanding that they are going as representatives 
of the underground press would not doubt adequately 
represent the underground press in Hanoi. 

But it wouldn't be representative in that the 
underground press wouldn't be selecting people. LNS 
and the ability to pay would determine who would go. 
We think that if we organize the trip this way, the 
connection between the people who go and the people 
who remain might be remote. The interest of the un- 
derground press in the activities of five people 
might be less than if they felt that at least one of 
the people was going "for them". 

If groups of papers decided who should go, at 
the same time they could help determine how the 
person would best represent them and what she/he 
should do before and after the trip to best serve 
their interests. (Perhaps the person would visit 
several papers to talk about the trip). Somehow that 
sort of relationship between the papers and the del- 
egates would be harder to establish if LNS was doing 
the organizing. Also the burden of paying for the 
trip (approximately $1500) would be spread around. 

But if nothing happens by the end of the summer, 
we will begin to accept applications. If some re- 
gions have chosen someone by then, we will try to 
fill the remaining places. In the meantime, we'll 
be urging people to get involved--we don't want to 
see this opportunity pass. 

***;^ **** A ******************************************* * 

END OF RMBB FOR TODAY FOLKS 
**** ********** * ************************************** 


Free Me 
Free the Quine 
Auburn 7> Free 
F ree Martin Ru 
Sinclair, F ree 
Free Geronimo, 

' F ree James Joh 
Eddie Jamal Jo 
Ferrest , Free 
Free Art nur Tu 
r i gan s , F r ee J 


Se rv i ce 


rrin Sostre, Free Angela, Free Ruchell, 
y 5, Free Connie Tucker, Free the 
Carlos Feliciano, Free Kwame Ben Chaney, 
trail, Free Lolita Lebron, Free John 
Pun Plamondun, Free Little A1 Courtney, 
f^ree George Merritt, Free Gale Madden, 
nson, Free Richard Dharuba Moore, Free 
sephs. Free The Piggy Bank 6, Free Jack 
Lee Otis Johnson, Free Lonnie McLucas, 
rco Free Connie Trimble. Free |lj.e Bgry 
udy Clark, Free Linda EvanscaT prisoners. 
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*'M/ JOB IS TO SELL CORRECTION'S:” 

GEORGIA I-IAS A NEW PRISON DIRECTOR 

ATLANTA, Ga . (LNS) -- Ellis MacLougjll has 
recently been appointed Georgia C-ommissioner 
of Corteciions Gcvemor Carter claims to have 
made the appointment in a move to give high 
priority to reforming Georgia's notorious 
prisons. But a look at Mac Dougall's past rec- 
ord raises serious questions about his quali- 
fications 

MacDougall spent IS years with the South 
Carolina prison system,, starting as a social 
worker, and ending as dirootor lor nis last 
six years. In Februaiy 196S» in whar is known 
as the Orangeburg Massacre, highway patrolmen 
killed three black students and v.^ounded 27 
others on the campus of South Carolina State 
College in Orangeburg. MacDougalJ was there 
with a state prison bus to carry the students 
off to the penitentiary. 

He later returned tc South Carolina to 
testify in defense of the same highway patrol- 
men after the Justice Department charged them 
with interfering with the civil rights of the 
students they shot . 

Then MacDougall went on to Connecticut, 
where he spent three years as Connecticut Com- 
missioner of Corrections . Bobby Seale and 
Ericka Muggins sued him for denying them their 
basic hurrian rights, like putting Bobby in sol- 
itary for weating a beaid, stopping their mail 
and restricting their visitors. 

Nov; 43, MacDougall plans to stay in 
Georfia uriril letirement He and liis aides 
have carried on an aggressive public-relations 
program that has kept the papers filled with 
laudatory articles, 

"The director's job is that of a salesman,” 
he explains. ”My job is to sell corrections,” 


the tuin of the century that ”the value of con- 
vict labor has more than doubled It was still 
low enough to keep dcuxi the price or free labor. 

Of course, free blacks who tried to organise for 
higher wages were dealt with more directly, wind- 
ing up tried, conviczed, and* rented" cut with 
iitcle chnnee' of ' escape , 

By 190s the convict lease system had become 
suff: ciently' scardalo'js'to' foxce Georgia to change 
i t s t ac k 

TJius, tne chain-gang week camp was bom. 

Chain gang? didn't work for private employers. 

They did public works -- like building the roads 
needed b>' an economy which had just motorized its 
wheels. It was a much* subt Ter ‘ form of exp-loitat ion 
in the public- mind,-' but' in reality just as vicious. 

In the 1930s, a bock called I Am a Fugitive 
From a Georgia Chain Gang caught hational atten- 
t]or>". U~arThe story of Roborx Bums -- an 
une-nploycd white veterari of Woild War I who had 
be^n rcTivxcXed of stealing $5.85 and spent the 
next quarter of a century on the chain gang or 
running away from it. After two escapes, he 
had become enough of a cause celebre to be granted 
asylum by the State of New Jersey, 

The case of Angelo Herndon also captured much 
attention during the 1930s. A 19-year-old black 
Communist, Herndon was sentenced to 20 years on 
the chain ga3“ig -- a virtual death penalty -- for 
"inciting to insurrection" after he organized 
a demonst ra'it i on of the unemployed' in Atlanta. A 
massive defense effort eventually got him free. 

Today the chains are gone, and the use of 
the term "chain gang" is forbidden in the Georgia 
prisons. But involuntary servitude is still the 
rule. Many judges appraise defendants they are 
about to sentence for qualities like strength and 
endurance and 'give' longer' sentences /to'better 
laborers 


If MacDougall 'sells corrections, it won't 
be a Geoigia first. The history of Georgia's 
prisons is a history of profiteering. 

Before the Civil War the Georgia prison 
system held only 200 inmates, all of them 
white. General Snerman freed the convicts on 
his scorched earth march through the state. 

The prisons were soon filled again -- with 
a population over 90 per cent black. Convicted 
of minor offenses like vag-rancy, the prisoners 
were then "farmed oat" to private employers 
at the discretion of tlie wardens . .\n entire 

penitentiary was leased to railroad bu.ilders 
in 1869, and by 1S7S cuTiv^ct labor l^ad turned 
a profit for the State of Georgia. 

"Before tlie war we owT.ed the Negroes," 
explained one Southern white at the time 
"If a man had a good Negro, l;c could afford to 
take care of i'.ir>, if he was siek, get a doctor. 
He might even got go id plugs in h s teetli. 

But these co.ivicts: we don't o''.-' the::i. One 
dies , get another . ” 

So the conViCt traler repi^vj-.d the slave 
trader. I’he Rrisuii Commission koi'-". to' ^ on 
the fluctua tiO'. s of the rr. arko; Oi id rv port ed at 
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Pr 1 sou atrocities continue . accordin-g to 
the Georgia ACLU, One man lost three fingers 
after lie wa; forced to operate .an unsafe machine 
at the state prison. Jealousy over a woman pro- 
voked one policeman to beat another convict to 
the g.rourd, then pick him up by his penis, which 
xmotured , He was denied medical treatment for 
two years. ana now h?is jancer because of his in- 
juries. A Georgia court rout.mely tossed over his 
claim for damages 

In receni years a number of superficially pro- 
gressive programs have started up. For example, 
under the work ^t'lease program, convicts split 
their time between prison and outside jobs. It 
was reported thit the state had put $o6,000 into 
the prcgruni las'^ yea^ . 

"ThiS program is nak^ng the state money," 

.said one ofticiri, "and we've got the figures to 
prove it.” First of ail, inmates with a regular 
income jrc ciiarged for their loom and board -- 
S34.:'")M in all ihey saved the state $13,000 in 
welfare benefi'-.s for their fajr.ilies and, \;hat*s 
more, pa’J :.-ear',y Sl.Uiju in state income taxes 

r-',o r.exr iTiCve will. be. up to MacDougall, the gov- 

eini*r ' s :^h i^v ^lew app oin tee . An d Ellis Mac Dougall 

^f’rvTcT " ~ F ) du ' > 3 , 19'7 1 more .... 


dead of winter. 


has already spoken rex prison reform. He pians 
to computerize all punishment records hopes 
eventually to videotape ail physical punishment, 
and promises to mc\e some of the more sadistic 
groards to the g^jntowers surrounding each prison 
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■’THERE ARE A LOT Of PEOPLE WHO ARE JUST SICK OF fJJiS 
COUNTRY AND THE WAY RICH PEOPLE SPEND ALL "HEIR MQNLV’ 

by Ken Light 

[’<en Light h 2 S spe'<t s:>^.e zir^e in 3 : ^Z'lej.szeryi 
Ohio oend has gztten to a n^mbejp ^gooLo^aiat\ 

people He lized with a family fer r.u-> i,:eeks.] 

JUNCTION CITY , Ohio (LNS) --Long before Time 
Magarine began write about unemplo>^ment , long be- 
fore it became a re a. shadow hovering over the backs 
of engineers and college students and not just a cof- 
fee-stained headline in the newspaper, tliere was Ap- 
paiachia. Unemployment around tlie silent coax mines 
is 50-/5% higher than the national average 

Coal mines* for whicli the region is known, used 
to employ thousands of men and cliiidren in the stif- 
ling confines of tlieir tunnels Then automation liit 
the industry and thousands of miners were laid off. 

For quite a while;, men were employed in smai'er mines 
until the gov'ernment closed them down as unsafe 
This hit doubly hard because not onl>' did many pee- 
pie lose their source of income but coal, wiiicli serves 
as a fuel for mcsi of the houses in the area, was sud- 
denly unobtainable except in huge amounts fo." Indus 
try from the big mines Small amounts of coal are 
becoming scarcer and scarcer and people* in thz mid- 
d’e or coal couritTv. ha^/e to go IS miles * o get coal 
to heat their hemes. 

'’50-75% --figures on unempioymenl describe Ap- 
palachia as J.irtle as the fact that the per capita 
income is 30% lower tlian the national average. One 
mail, who lives on the outskirts cf Junction City, 
makes $20 a week^ $10 of which goes to pay his rent. 

He w'orks tor liis iandiord who au":cmat i ce l i>' deducts 
the vent from his saJa/y. Witli the $10 the femuly 
has left, tliey must feel anJ cloth thcmse.l'^es as 
well as pay to: water and electricity. They have 
hecni feeding the two children sticks of batter to 
sca>' aii^e The baby, wire looks a few weeks aid is 
actually about 9 mortbs o:d. The government has re- 
fused to give them welfare or food stamps on *he 
grojnds that he is working Tiie l^eoples Rights and 
henefits League, a zommunily ergani cat ion . lias been 
bringing them tocu and ^-iz-thing to help liiem ijoag 

Tlie Grimm fami!>- '..onsists of LeRv\v. Mcggic , Jiid 
tiieir two children. Charles, 13 and Janirc* M. lx - 
Roy Grimm makes unde: $1500 a >-ea: , far beJ rw *:iic 
$3000 level designured b\' tlie Office cl L^(uvcmic Op- 
portunity as 'pri':]" Hl suficrs frv'in a serious gland 
disease ind is so •-■hose (5'0 pounds) iic .■.(j':s a 
jacket wo^-en fr^in i'lankets and s'ee;os ip spc-in,* 
hosp 1 1 1 i bed . 

In a sc''ious Oar •ccidcnt sc.,ep. \eafs agv hi> 

It'g became gangrenous xnd rw, maSt iKuwat a j 
Ills two chiidri.n .iic .jlse aifliot<.d vi, :k ; eu i i i.'.- 
obesity ind Tlu'uma^ i^ i c er. a disex.-e *. t r iva • t . 
aggravated by ::ip> * l:v 
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Both ills children and hfs wife^ Maggie, cannot 
read or write. 

''Charles asks so many questions,'* related Lee, 
"tile teacher got fed up with him and moved him to 
the back of tiie room." 

Lee spends most of his day working out of the 
Junction City Welfare Rights office, which is housed 
in an old hotel. It is there that free clothing and 
food IS distributed. He is constantly trying to get 
his fellow poor on food stamps and the welfare roll. 

Tiie Grimm famil\- is a.lso on welfare. The child- 
ren gev a clothing allowance of $5 a year. They 
weax^ the same clothing, day in and day out. 

The second floor of the family's house was built 
by Grimm lumself before he became almost completely 
disabled. It is lieated by a coal stove and the only 
"running water*' in the liouse comes from a cistern 
filled with rain water and drawn through a hand pump. 

Compared to the house of Maggie's youth, the 
Grimm liouse is almost a uuxury. 

' I came from a family of nine," she said, "and 
one summer, money was so scarce we existed on no- 
thing but greens and boiled grass. 

"The coal company tore up all the land behind 
car liouse/ she continued, "until there was nothing 
but a huge, gaping pit outside our backdoor. We 
would flip our garbage over the cliff." 

Maggie’s sister was killed when a crane digging 
coal smashed througli the roof of their house « 

Within walking distance of the Grimm house, 
there is not one family household head with a job. 

Once the area was not only known for its coal 
but its oil too^ Oil companies came in and promised 
the owners of the land free natural gas in exchange 
for tlie rights to the oil and for ripping up their 
property. Soon oil derricks appeared everywhere and 
Oil companies reaped profits. But the derricks, too^, 
became me'^hanited and tlie men who got jobs after the 
oil companies moved in found themselves, like the 
mzneis, ouc of work.. Today oil tank trucks are seen 
cn all tlie roads and o.ld used up oil derricks sit 
idly on many people's property. 

Bill Blossert’s family and two others mine coal 
in 8 mine behind his house. It provides coal for 
rJicix immediate needs because coal is expensive for 
the people of Appalachia. The mine was once a deep 
mine, but the cold wearjiei lias knocked shale from 
the vcof and the timber and supports are not sturdy, 
sc insTc-ad the family strip mines along the side in 
an open vein. 

The Hlcssert family has nine children. Five 
Mtep in the living room on beds and couches. Though 
IJi,' IS vcr>- ha.ndy with cars, he can't find work so 
he must d'-*p{-nd on the tin)' amount he gets from the 
go . e nniicn 1 . His >ard. .'ikc tliose of many of the peo- 
pU' in area is fiJ'ed with rotting, corroded 
^.•rs and ether Junk, He spends much of his time 
working wi'-ii the I’eciiics Rights and Benefits League 
and seme'imes tiyveJ.s 30 mi.les to go to the meetings. 

N'ui from the i unk- .irowded lawns of the white 

pOLi c/'ej’-'i Jencticn Cit>- is tiie all-black town of 
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Rendville Cit/c It was constructed in the 1890*.'^ 
by 

once-thriving mining comoanies in order to seg- 
regate workers. Today Rendville looks like a 
ghost town. Most of the inhabitants of the tiny 
town have livea there for most of their liveso 
Like the whites in the neighboring area, most of 
them are unemployed but a few travel 70 miles to 
work every day in a large city. 

People live in the area scattered, isolated 
from each other all around the outskirts of Junc- 
tion City. Because of the distances between houses, 
television, regardless of how poor the people are, 
is in practically every housco The reception is 
pretty ghostly but the blurry images still blare 
out, air conditioning, 1971 Plymouths and *'make 
yourself feminine*' o 

* * 

"Money, that’s what’s killing those poor peo- 
ple," commented Le Roy Grimm. "Power is all it is. 
There are a lot of people who are just sick of this 
country and the way rich people spend all their 
money, " 
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"THERE'S LIGHT AT THE END OF THE TUNNEL!" 

GOVERNLCNT OFFICIALS GOT FALSE BRIEFINGS 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--In a recent interview on ABC- 
TV's "Issues and Answers", Col. David H. Hackworth, 
who is quitting the Army in disgust over the Vietnam 
war, said officials like former Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara got such "razzle-dazzle briefings 
when they visited Vietnam that they did not get a 
clear picture of how the war was going. They in 
turn gave false reports to Washington. 

When they were briefed, Hackworth said, the 
sequence would go something like this: 

"After the briefing McNamara turned to Gen- 
eral (Earl) Wheeler or General (William'' Westmoreland, 
who I think accompanied him, and said, MVhat do you 
think about that?"* 

"And General Wheeler said ’Great battle. We 
are knockin’ them dead.’ And General Westmoreland 
would have said, ’We really got them that time. This 
is a typical action. . .dust give us a few more troops, 
a few more resources and we will have ’”m on the run. 
There's light at the end of the tunnel.* 

"He didn’t say that the VC was holding the can- 
dle." 


GEORGE MERRITT 5 GAIL MADDEN* 5 CONVICTION OVERTURNED: 

ACCUSED OF KILLING COP DURING 1967 REBELLION ***************************************************** 


PLAINFIELD, N.J. (LNS)--Gail Madden and George 
Merritt, charged with murdering a white policeman 
during a riot in the summer of 1967 had their first 
degree murder convictions thrown out at the end of 
June, 

After Patrolman John V. Gleason shot unarmed 
Bobby Lee Williams, a group of blacks attacked and 
killed him. Gail, who was on the very edge of the 
crowd and George, who wasn’ t even in the area, were 
charged, along with 10 others^ Bobby Lee, one of 
the ten, was convicted of supposedly assaulting 
Gleason with a hammer, thereby provoking Gleason 
to shoot him. Bobby Lee is now out on bail„ 

In ordering a new trial for Gail and George, 
the Appellate Division of tiu- New Jersey Superior 
Court said: 

"In a dramatic case like this, there was cer- 
tainly pressure to convict someone. There was not 
the slightest evidence presented that either def- 
endant, or any of their co-defendants, engaged in 
a conspiracy to commit tlie crime charged," 

As George wrote recently: 


FORT BENNING GI, AUTHOR OF ANTI-WAR MANIFESTO, 

LOSES RANK AND PAY 

FORT BENNING, Ga. (LNS)--A Ft. Benning court- 
martial jury busted Vietnam Veteran, William Lemmer, 
a member of the RAP!, the GI underground newspaper 
at Ft. Benning, and the author of the Benning State- 
ment, to private first class, June 15. The Benning 
Statement, an anti-war manifesto signed by 112 GIs 
and supporters was read into the Confressional Re- 
cord on April 27, 1971 by Rep, Paul Findley (111.) 

The statement refers to the ill-treatment of South 
Vietnamese minorities such as the Montagnards, by the 
Saigonese troops, as well as the suppression of 
news about other My Lais. 

At the court-martial, Lemmer’ s commanding of- 
ficer contended that Lemmer had been AWOL during the 
Washington anti-war demonstrations in late April. 
Lemmer argued that he had been given permission by 
his battalion commander to go to Washington. The 
jury believed the brass and Lemmer’s rank and pay 
were reduced. 
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"When my sister Gail and I were adjudged guilty, 
I experienced a feeling of shock that I didn’t be- 
lieve possible. By this time I was well aw'are of 
the fact that someone had to go to prison, for I 
had seen them call it a fair and impartial trial. 
Still, it's one thing to realize a fact or situa- 
tion and another thing entirely to accept them men- 
tally as being real." 
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irec Donald Milbum, Free Carl Harp, Free Mil- 
lard Chick -yee Tsoi. I-ree Crover Bennett, Free 
Ahmed Evans, Free tne Solodad 3, Free Skip Taube, 
Free Reics Tijerina, Free Luis Talamantes, Free Jane 

I. O. SI 
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"IT’S NOT FAIR--THE PRICES ARE TOO CHEAP" SAYS THE 
NIXON ADMINISTRATION 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --According to the Nixon admin- 
istration, airlines that are slashing youth § student 
fares to Europe are discriminating against the general 
public. According Business Week, the State and 
Transportation Depts. have asked the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to "take the most speedy course possible" to 
have youth fares discontinued. 
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CHICAGO INDIANS BUSTED 
ON ABANDONED- NIKE' BASE- 


CHICAGO (LNS) -- More than 100 Chicago cops 
wielding shotguns, clubs and rifles and driving 
heavy trucks forcibly evicted about 100 Indians 
living on an abandoned Nike missile" early Wed- 
nesday morning, July 1', 

The Indians were awakened by the tank-like 
trucks ramming through the heavy cyclone fence 
surrounding the base. They hurled rocks and 
bottles at the cops, and a boat trailer was 
pulled across the tom main gate and set ablaze 
as a barrier. But the orief resistance ended 
when a cop fired a shotgun. Twelve Indians' 
were arrested and there were several ' beatings . 

The Indians had been living on the abandoned 
missile base since June 14. Initially there 
were 20, but the number grew and the base took 
on a new face. The 18-year-old peeling,, neglec- 
ted barracks were painted, tents were erected, 
and a telephone was installed. All community 
responsibilities like cooking, security, garage, 
running errands for supplies, child care and 
entertainment were shared equally. 

Chicago cops hassled the Indians ail 
during their stay on the base. The second 
day they were there, cops threw up road blocks 
on the two roads leading in and out of the base, 
prohibiting people from coming or going. The 
official excuse was that people were bringing 
liquor onto the site and it is "illegal to 
bring liquor on Park District property." 

Later that same day, a man on the base 
broke his leg and had to be taken to the hospi- 
tal. Cops tried to stop the Indians from passing 
the barricades, but other Indians threw the 
barricades aside to let the car through. Later 
that evening an Indian woman' was beaten' while 
walking her dog. 

Chicago Indians have been involved in two 
other actions in the past year, both drama- 
tizing Indian demands for better housing. In 
May 1970 an Indian mother, Carole Warrington, 
and her six children were forcibly evicted 
from their home by a Chicago slumlord. Carole 
then pitched a tent in a vacant lot near 
Wrigley Field. Soon she was joined by other 
Indians and the Chicago Indian Village was 
formed. After that action, the head of the 
Dept, of Human Resources promised the Indians 
decent housing; nothing has happened yet. 

Recently a number of Indiaai families took 
over an old tenement in the uptown ghetto area 
in Chicago where there is a large Indian pop- 
ulation. June 13 the tenement was wiped out by 
fire. The Indians suspect it was set by the 
police . 

Later in the day of the Nike base bust, 
about 100 Indians marched into the Loop to 
demand a meeting with Mayor Daley to protest 
their eviction . 


DETROIT PANTHERS- ACQUITTED OF MURDER' CHARGES 

DETROIT (LNS) -- The hushed conversations in 
the spectators gallery and the last minute consul- 
tations between the 12 Panthers and their attor- 
neys at the defense table abruptly stopped as 
the jury, of seven women and five men filed back 
into the Detroit courtroom after 30 hours of delib- 
eration. Judge John Murphy^ in standard court- 
room procedure, asked the jury, foreman if they 
had reached a decision. Tommie Williams, the fore- 
man, stood up and softly repeated "not guilty" 

24 times, once each on charges of murder and conspir- 
acy to commit "murder' lodged^ against' ail' 12 defend- 
ants. 

The Panthers were indicted by a Grand Jury last 
Nov. 5th in connection with' the* Oct . 24 slaying, of 
a Detroit" policeman'. 

The defense. attorneys piled their hands across 
the defense table in silent congratulation and sev- 
eral of the defendants began weeping as they embraced 
their attorneys, their parents and each other. The 
Panthers and spectators' raised' cl enched^fists and 
shouted "Power- to- the People ! 

When order was restored to the courtroom, the 
jury foreman went on to read a guilty verdict for 
felonious assault against three of the defendants, 
Fondrun, DeSaussure and Johnson for the incident 
surrounding the cop killing. The three men face 
a jail term of up to four years. Eight of the de- 
fendants have been in jail for eight months already, 
waiting for the trial. 

The 12 Panthers were arrested at the National 
Committee to Combat Facism headquarters after a nine 
hour siege by Detroit policemen. The siege began 
moments after' a' black* piainclothesman was shot in 
the- head' and' killed' near the- NCCF building , 

Lenny Smith, the piainclothesman who was shot, 
was responding to a call for assistance radioed in 
by two Detroit patrolmen. The two cops were confront- 
ing a large crowd of people who had gathered out- 
side NCCF headquarters when the policemen had 
tried to ticket two Panthers for distributing Pan- 
ther literature on the sidewalk. The cops said 
the Panthers were harassing pedestrians by trying 
to force the material on them. A fight broke out 
when the Panthers and neighborhood people tried to 
prevent the two policemen from handing out the 
tickets. Later the crowd burned four police cars. 

After Smith was shot, heavily armed police 
reinforcements flooded the area. They surrounded 
the NCCF house and ordered the occupants to sur- 
render.. A number of black community leaders were 
also on the scene and pleaded with the Panthers to 
surrender and avoid a bloodbath. 

The Panthers left the house in three different 
groups . I’wo groups left before a tear gas barrage, 
but the three Panthers convicted of felonious 
assault stayed until they were forced out, coughing 
and choking from t’ne noxious gas. 

During the trial, the defense attorneys surprised 
the entire courtroom by not introducing any evidence 
of their own or calling a single witness. The defense 
concentrated on cross-examining the prosecution's 
witnesse.- and revealing contradictory testimony, (more 
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The prosecution had a star witness, one of 
the Panthers who had been granted immunity. 

They counted on him to produce enough evidence 
to lead to a conviction. But the D.A, knew 
Jerome Lee, his star witness, must have had a 
change of heart about providing testimony 
the moment he appeared on the stand. WTien 
asked his name by the prosecuting attorney, 

Lee answered, "Cochese . " 
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PURPLE SPACE GAYS FROM RED PLANET OF LOVE INVADE 
MANHATTAN IN ATTEMPT TO SAVE WORLD FROM 
STRAIGHT WHITE MEN 

by Shabby Genteel 
LIBERATION News Service 

On June 27^ 1971^ as a conclusion to Gay Pride 
Week in New York^ between 8000 and 10^000 gay women 
and men from all parts of the East marched from 
Christopher Street in Greenwich Village to Central 
Park. The march commemorated the riots in June 
1969 around the Stonewall Inn gay bar where police 
attempted a raid and were driven off by infuriated 
gay people. 

Almost from the moment of last June*s Chris- 
topher Street Day march, I date the beginnings of a 
new fullness which I never expected in myself and 
my bonds with other gay people. That amazing week- 
end introduced me to many of the people I have come 
to love and struggle with for the past months. 

The march on June 27 this year had twice as 
many people here in New York. 5000710,000? Besides 
those of us already familiar to one another, there 
were many new faces bright with astonishment in 
that critical moment of discovery,, there are hun- 
dreds, thousands* of other gay people--strong, 
beautiful, and flagrant with the desire to be free. 

As we walked into Sheridan Square on Sunday, the 
leaves on the park's oak trees shimmered in the heat. 
The sunlight filled Christopher Street and the front 
of the Stonewall Inn with New York's rarely seen 
summertime beautya To walk into this space on 
June 27, 1971 is a ritual which repeats for us our 
first steps into history. Here the shared memory 
of consciousness, the full potential of each gay 
person and our solidarity with each other and with 
all oppressed peoples began. It is a lucky, cry- 
stalline day in June, coming after thousands of 
lifetimes of oblivion, fear, and humilitation. 

The men are dressed for a carnival, I especi; 
remember Hank, Ron and beautiful David, an apple- 
cheeked, red-blooded All-American boy in an old 
flowered crepe blouse, leaping and dancing along 
with red and purple pom poms, seething "Hohmohsss- 
exuaaality! Hohmohsssexuaaality * " to the crowds of 
straight people on the sides of the march. If you 
spend years with heterosexuals squinting at you to 
see just what it is about you as a gay person that 
is grotesque, it becomes an act of liberation to 
parade their nightmares before them in life--to 
disturb the fatuousness of the straightc 

Another of my happiest images of the day is a 


group of gay women pausing for a moment c Their 
faces are austere and radiant, stripped of the de- 
cadence of America. One moment they seem fierce 
with grief and hope, then they laugh with one a- 
nother in a circle. 

This year though, it is clear from the mood of 
the crowd, we are more sober^ In the two years 
since the Stonewall riots and the beginnings of the 
Gay Liberation organizations many of the myths about 
revolution which we associated with our enthusiasm 
have been laid aside. Not our desire and need 
for a real revolution of all oppressed peoples, 
but the false images of the how and when and who. 

We are more sober now because we realize that 
unity and victory will acme only after long and 
bitter struggle -- nearly all of which still 
lies aheado Changing our habits of thought, work, 
and everyday life has been slow and painful with 
the risk of merely negating ourselves and our 
comrades each time we discovered the various 
kinds of supremacist, racist shit Ajnerica has 
drilled into us. 

At this moment in history the eradication 
of sexism toward gay people as an integral part 
of a whole revolutionary process in which capita- 
lism, imperialism, male supremacy, sexism toward 
women, and racism would be destroyed is anything 
but certain as a goal or even an issue for strug- 
gle with perhaps most revolutionaries. When gay 
people were so much involved in Mayday ar all 
levels, it disgusted me to read in the Liberated 
Guardian and elsewhere reports of that week 
with not one mention of the way gay people were 
fucked over or of their presence in the actions^ 

Our very existence and our struggle are still 
negligible to far too many people who claim to 
be revolutionaries and liberatorSo 

The weekend commemorating the Christopher 
Street riots coincided with my first chance to 
talk with a gay brother who had been on the 
fourth Venceremos BrigadCo (I had been accepted 
for this Brigade and then cut a week before 
departure by the Brigade bureaucracy« ) So in 
addition to my witnessing a special moment for 
gay people in the process of history here in 
America, I also had a glimpse of a special 
moment in the history of Cuban gay people „ This 
glimpse, came when my friend told me about watching 
on live Cuban TV the declaration of the First 
National Congress on Education and Culture 
which denounced Cultural Imperialism and included 
a statement of policy on homosexuality^ 

The whole Brigade and the Cuban leadership 
were sitting at tables in a large hallo Wlien 
ly the extremely anti-gay repressive passage on 
homosexuality was read, the Cubans and the most 
anti-gay of the North Americans began pounding 
on the tables and cheering in the presence of 
all the gay Brigadistas. 

The scene revives feelings from the worst of 
the anti -communist brainwashing of the fifties 
and the sixties. To repeat the description of the 
scene is not vindictiveness toward the Cubans but 
an attempt to point out the limits in practice 
and tlieory of dogmatic Marxism-Leninism as an 
approach to eliminating sexism. Though my gay 
Brigadista friend grinned a lot and was resilient 
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with a sense of adventure, his stories of the exper- 
iences in the camp left me angry and glad that 1 
had not gone^ The most vicious and hypocritical 
of the North Americans were some of those who were 
most *'adept" in Marxist theory. 

It is probable that certain sectors of the move- 
ment - here will use the Cuban statement to reinforce 
and validate their own anti-gay stances by expres- 
sing solidarity with the policy of the Cuban gov- 
ernment. I am also disturbed that gay North Ameri- 
cans who do not understand cultural imperialism, 
underdevelopment, and Cuban history will simply 
react and criticize the Cubans in ways that are 
counterproductive for us all. Knowing as we do 
that the elimination of male supremacy and anti- 
homosexual attitudes is essential to the true 
liberation of all people, we gay people must not 
be diverted from building among ourselves and in 
all oppressed North Americans the consciousness 
of the absolute necessity of a unified struggle 
against capitalism, racism, and imperialism. 

There will be no space for a true liberation 
of gay people without the defeat of imperialism. 

A final anecdote. There is a lonely rebellious 
15-year-old brother living with his fanlily in New 
Jersey who calls me every week or so to talk about 
his activities in high school politics and about 
his being gay. He has no gay friends to talk to 
about thato 

About two weeks ago in one of those archetypal 
American nuclear family battles he told his parents 
that he is gay. They later refused to let him come 
in for the march and have forced him to go to a 
psychiatrist who calls him '*homo" to his face. I 
hope this brother knows how much I respect and 
love him. Our future is with him and the hundreds 
of thousands of other young gay women and men who 
spontaneously refuse secrecy, lovelessness, soli- 
tude, and abuse in the face of jail, pig hospitals, 
and pig ^’doctors," 

I was raped and offed throughout my youth. 

Many of the people I have loved most in the last 
two years have been ripped off into the fascist 
death world of jails. Or they have just wandered 
off into madness under their oppression. But we 
have come back. We share the memory of our tri- 
umphs. 

It is by the light of a faith in struggle and 
in our love -- restored through death — reaching 
throughout our lifetimes that 1 look out into the 
dimness of America and hail my sisters and brothers. 

Say it with its gorgeous lisp: VENCEREMOS! 
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GRASS IS GREEN 

MILK IS WHITE 

GAY IS GOOD 


PRG LAYS OUT NEW PEACE PLAN IN PARIS, 

ASSUPilS RELEASE OF U.S. PRISONERS 

PARIS (LNS) -- Eliminating the "loopholes*' 
American negotiators have claimed to see in 
earlier Vietnamese peace proposals, the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 
nam placed a new seven-point offer on the table 
at the July 1 session of the Paris talks. The 
plan calls for the U.S. Government to set a 
date for the total withdrawal of its armed for- 
ces before the end of 1971 with the simultaneous 
release of all prisoners. 

"These two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date," accor- 
ding to the proposal. 

The point on the prisoners is regarded by 
U.S. officials as a major improvement over the 
last official PRG proposal made last September. 
Immediate U.S. reaction to the new proposal 
was that it contained "positive, as well as 
clearly unacceptable, elements," but government 
spokesmen refused to elaborate. 

The plan demands that the U.S. "cease 
backing" the Tliieu goverriment to make way for 
a new administration in Saigon "favoring peace, 
independence, neutrality, and democracy." The 
PRG "would immediately enter into talks with 
that administration" to organize general elec- 
tions in South Vietnam and "to take concrete 
measures with the required guarantees so as to 
prohibit all acts of terror, reprisal, and dis- 
crimination against persons having collaborated 
with one or the other party...." 

This last point is believed to be a response 
to the often repeated "fears" of U.S. officials 
of a bloodbatli after U.S. troops pull out. 

On the question of re-unification of Vietnam, 
the plan states that it "will be achieved step 
by step by peaceful means, on the basis of dis- 
cussions and agreements between the two zones ... 
and without foreign interference." The plan is 
fairly explicit on relations between North and 
South, pending rc -unification. It envisions 
"normal relations^ free movement, free corres- 
pondence, free choice of residence, and economic 
and cultural relations on the basis of mutual 
interests and mutual assistancCo" 

And "in keeping with the provisions of the 
1954 Geneva agreements on Vietnam," the northern 
and southeiTi zones "will refrain from joining any 
military alliance with foreign countries" and will 
not allow foreign troops, bases or military per- 
sonnel on their soil. 

A new feature of the PRG position is a clause 
raising the question of war reparations to the 
Vietnamese people. Tliis appears in Point Six of 
the ]U'oposal and reads in part : 

"The U.S. Government must bear full respon- 
sibility for the losses and the destnjction it 
lias caused to the Vietnamese people in the two 
zones . " 
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A Seed i s PloJUeJ 

Credit Lancaster Independent Press ^LXS 


Shoot ing Up 
Credit Marainatlia/ LNS 


Guess what , captain , Uncle Sam 

Credit Gigiine/LNS Credit Gigline, LNS 
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TOP; T'he GrimTi '^airuly and ?. ycur.g neighbor on the front 
poich of tt'-eir Junctior L:ty liome . 

Credit Ken Light/ .AS 
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